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GABEICKIASA IN AET. 

To the Editor of tho Crayon : 

Mr. Verplanck's letter of reminiscences in the March number of Ton Cbatoh 
bring! to miad aome whilom researches of my own, which yonr readers may con- 
sider in the light of an appendix to that epistle, while, at the same time, I will 
endeavor not to repeat any of his surrey. j. w. 

Irrespective of his professional acquirements, Garrick's 
name deserves mention in connection with Art, as a patron 
as well as a subject of the pencil and chisel. His charac- 
ter is one about which we know much in one way or 
another. Professionally, a delineator of others' charac- 
ters, his own had yet a marked individuality. That he was 
proud of having among his friends most of the distin- 
guished men of his time, has been laid rather unjustly to 
the charge of sycophancy, for Garrick was a person who 
never failed to make an acquaintanceship, socially at least, 
a debt of favor to him, for his great fault appears to have 
been an overdoing of a desire to please and be the admira- 
tion of his friends, which led him, it is to be feared, some- 
times into such excesses as to make him deserve the name 
of a buffoon, which his detractors, Horace Walpole among 
the nnmber, were too willing to give hint. Macaulay, 
going on the ground that he was for ever a sort, of buffoon, 1 
has made the few touches of his character in the recent 
life of Johnson in the Encyclopedia Britannica, look more 
like a caricature than a portrait. 

Garrick named among his warmest friends, Reynolds and 
Hogarth, the two heads of their respective lines of 
English Art at that time, and he did Hogarth substantial 
service, as well as complimentary, when he purchased his 
four pictures of The Election Entertainment, The Canvas- 
sing, The Polling, and The Chairing of the Member.- The 
story goes, told by Mrs. Garrick, that when the great 
painter had finished these pictures, he called on Garrick, 
and asked him to take a share in a lottery, which was to 
dispose of them, alleging that he resorted to this means as 
he could find no one to give him their valuation of two 
hundred guineas. Garrick subscribed, but after Hogarth 
had left the house, soliloquized somewhat in this manner — 
" What have I been doing 1 I have put down my name 
for a few guineas at Mr. Hogarth's request, bnt he must go 
to a great many before he can raise such a sum. This is 
mere begging, and should snch a man as Hogarth be suf- 
fered to beg?" So he called after the retreating artist, 
and told him he would take the pictures himself for the 
full sura. When Garrick's gallery was sold after his 
widow's death, in June, 1823, they brought JE1,132 10s. 

Hogarth painted also a likeness of his friend, 'which Dr. 
Warton speaks of in a letter to Chancellor Hoadly, in this 
fashion: "Hogarth has got into portraits, and, has his 
hands full of business, and at high prices. He has almost 
finished a most noble one of our sprightly friend, David 
Garrick, and his wife. They are a fine contrast. David 
is sitting at a table, smilingly thoughtful over an epilogue 
or some other composition (of his own you may be sure), 
his head supported by his writing hand, and Madam is 



archly enough stealing away his pen unseen behind. It 
has not so much fancy as to be affected or ridiculous, and 
yet enough to raise it from the formal inanity of a mere 
portrait." I have seen it stated that both the sitters were 
displeased with this picture, and Mrs.'Garrick especially 
complained that her dear David looked less noble in Art 
than Nature. Hogarth drew his pencil across David's 
mouth and never finished it, but after the painter's death 
his widow se'ht it to Jure- Garrick. It was engraved for 
the London Art Journal, of Jan. or Feb., 1855, 1 don't 
remember which, nor do I recollect if any blemish about 
the mouth exist in it. I haven't it, by me to refer tb. 
It brought at the sale, before mentioned, £15 lis. 

Another picture of the actor is somewhat famous, that 
of his personation of Richard the Third, in which; how- 
ever, but little resemblance is preserved to Garrick, as U 
,mnch larger and more muscular man is delineated. The 
moment yon remember, is, when he starts from his conch in 
his dreams. Dr. Warton pronounced this work an 
anomaly among Hogarth's productions, " pure and unmixed, 
without-any ridiculous circumstance, and strongly impress- 
ing terror and amazement." He sits upon the couch in an 
attitude of fright, the ring upon his finger started above 
the joint from his trembling. The suspended lamp throw- 
ing a gloomy light around the tent, the crucifix and 
crown upon the table, his unsheathed sword, and the hel- 
met and armor on the floor, and the paper addressed 
Jockey of Norfolk, although an anachronism, are all mean- 
ing accessories. The painter received two hundred pounds 
for it. 

That dramatic element denominated Shaksptarian, was 
certainly strong in Hogarth's composition, which made a 
single one of his works range through every emotion from 
laughter to grief. Some of his serials are perfect trage- 
dies and comedies, and make him deserve Walpole's 
criticism, that he was rather " a writer of comedy with the 
pencil than a painter. Amidst all his pleasantry tie 
shows the true end of comedy, information. There is* 
always a moral to his picture. Sometimes tie rose to 
tragedy, not in the catastrophe of kings and heroes, but 
in marking how vice conducts insensibly and incidentally 
to misery and shame." Particularly is it the case with the 
series, Marriage a la mode, and Garrick and Coleman paid 
the artist no mean compliment when they adopted its idea; 
in their joint work, the comedy of The Clandestine Mar- 
riage. Garrick's prologue to that play commences in this 
way — 

" Poets and painters, who from Kature draw 
Their best and richest stores, have made this law: 
That each should neighborly assist his brother, 
And steal with decency from one another. 
To-night, your matchless Hogarth gives the thought, 
Which from bis canvas to the stage is brought, 
And who so fit to warm the poet's mind, 
As he who pictured morals and mankind f 
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The painter dead, yet still he charms the eye ; 
While England lives his fame can never die : 
Bnt he who struts his honr upon the stage, 
Can scarce extend his fame for half an age ; 
Nor pen nor pencil can the actor save, 
The Art and artist share one common grave." 

There are one or two other little particulars in which 
Garrick is identified with Hogarth's works. He wrote 
the verses which were appended to the painter's prints of 
France and England, and in the latter the rustic who is 
raising himself on tiptoe to reach the standard military 
height, is said to have been drawn from -Garrick, who 
threw himself into the position, but whose assumed rusti- 
city has not wholly concealed his own features. That pro- 
file of Fielding, cut by Hogarth, which is so familiar to 
ns, was said also to have owed its excellence to Garrick's 
dressing himself iu their deceased frieud's clothes, and 
putting on his face and step, as he walked before the 
artist, who was too painfully affected at first to control his 
hand. I am aware that there is another story about a 
lady's accidentally cutting a profile in which Hogarth hap- 
pened to see a resemblance to Fielding, and which he per- 
fected subsequently with his own hand. 

Hogarth died while Garrick was making a tour of the 
Continent, but his friend afterwards wrote the epitaph, 
which was inscribed on his mausoleum at Chiswieh : 

"Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
. 'Who reached the noblest point of Art, 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, . 

And through the eye correct the heart. 
If genius Jire thee, reader, stay, 

If Nature touch thee, drop a tear ; - 
If neither move thee, turn away, 

For Hogarth's honored dust lies here." 

Garrick's original draft embraced several stanzas, which 
he sent to Johnson for his award. The Doctor returned it 
with some verbal criticisms, and included one on the 
pointer, made by himself, The. letter can be found in 
BosweU, or in tie Garrick Correspondence.. Much of the 
improvements in the lines,, as they now stand, was undoubt- 
edly owing to Johnson's remarks. As another instance of 
the Art-sentiments of Garrick I may be allowed to copy 
some lines inscribed, "npon seeing Mr. Taylor's pictures of 
Bath," and hearing a connoisseur swear that " they were 
finely painted for a gentleman :" 

"Tell me the meaning, you who can, 
Of * finely for a gentleman?' 
Is Genius, rarest gift of heaven, 
To the hired artist only given ? 
' Or like the Oatholic salvation, 
Paled in for aDy class or station? 
Is it bound 'prentice to the trade, 
. Which works, and as it works, is paid ? 
Is there no still to hnild, invent, 
Unless inspired by five per cent. ? 
And shalt thou, Taylor, paint in vain, 
Unless impelled by hopes of gain ? 1 



Be wise, my friend, and take thy fee, 
That Claude Lorraine may yield to tliee !" 

To speak of Garrick's connection with Reynolds, would 
be to enter upon a review of the actor's social character- 
istics, which is not apposite to my present purpose. 
They were warm friends at any rate, and Sir Joshua was a 
discriminating admirer, and proved his sincerity in his 
advocating Garrick's admission to the Literary Club. I 
must speak of the portraits cf Garrick from Reynolds' 
hand. One of his most famous pieces was that represent- 
ing Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, paiuted in 1762. 
He stands doubtingly between the muses. Beattie relates 
that it was painted* in a week. The hint is said to have 
been taken from Hogarth's Canvassing, when the inn- 
holder is solicited by the electors, each enticing him. The 
face of Thalia is unequalled. " Comedy," says Dr. Beat- 
tie, " struggling for and winning (for .who can resist her?) 
the affections of. Garrick, is a figure which never could 
have occurred to the imagination of a painter who had con" 
fined his views to grown persons, and a figure which in ail 
ages and countries would be pronounced natural and 
engaging." Beneath it was inscribed from Horace, Red- 
dere persona sell convenientia adque. It was by a reference 
to this picture that Cumberland, the dramatist, first pro- 
pitiated the favor of the great manager in his prologue to 
his Brothers, a comedy brought out at Garrick's rival 
theatre : 

"Who but hath seen the celebrated strife, 
Where Beynolds calls the canvas into life, 
And twixt the Tragic and the Comic muse, 
Courted of both and dubious where to choose, 
The immortal actor stands." 

The Earl of Halifax purchased this picture for three 
hundred guineas, and it was engraved in 1162 by Watson 
and Fisher. It was afterwards sold to Mr. Angerstein for ' 
two hundred and fifty guineas. 

In this picture Sir Joshua had paid a.very delicate com- 
pliment to Garrick's equal aptitude for tragedy and 
comedy, but he contemplated another painting, in which' 
the actor's universality would be more apparent. This 
was to be, as Northcote describes it, a composition in which 
Garrick was to be given in front, and in proper habit, 
delivering a prologue, while he was to be surrounded by a 
group of figures representing him- in his famous parts. 
Reynolds told Garrick of it, who was greatly elated, and 
exclaimed, " That will be the very" thing I desire, the only 
way that I can be handed over to posterity." Northcote 
regrets it was not undertaken, though he agrees with what 
he imagines to have been Sir Joshua's reasons for giving it 
up, that the subject was not well calculated for a good 
composition. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition of 1116 had the last 
portrait of Garrick that Sir Joshua ever painted. It went 
into the Streatham gallery subsequently, and when that 
collection was sold at auction in. May, 1816, it brought 
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£183 15s., from Dr. Charles Barney, of Greenwich, being 
the third on the list as regards price, Dr. Johnson and 
Barke bringing more, and Goldsmith and Reynolds him- 
self standing next below it on the scale. It is engraved 
by Worthington as the frontispiece of the Garrick Corres- 



In making up the remaining list of Garrick's portraits, 
I have not had access to any complete collection of theatri- 
cal portraits, and such a gathering would, I imagine, en- 
able me to add materially to what I can give you. The 
late Charles Mathews, his widow informs us, " piqued him- 
self upon possessing every impression extant of every print 
representing actors and actresses generally, from the days 
of Shakspeare;" and if we can judge from an anecdote of 
the surprise of his print-collector at the number of Garricks, 
it was not inconsiderable. 

Zoffany painted him several times. That in the costume 
of Abel Drugger, Sir Joshua considered a superior pic- 
ture, and offered the artist a hnndred guineas. Lord 
Carlisle, a half hour after, offered Reynolds twenty guineas 
in addition, which the knight generously transferred to his 
brother artist, while the picture went into his lordship's 
hands. The same painter represented Garrick and Mrs. 
Cibber as Jaffier and Belvidere. He also painted him in 
his part in " The Farmer's Return," as a companion-piece 
to one of Mrs. Garrick with a mask. Zoffany has also a 
small whole length of Garrick as Lord Chalkstone; another 
as Sir John Brute. He also painted Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, 
with Mr. Bowden, taking tea on the lawn at Garrick's 
villa, at Hampton, with George Garrick, the brother, 
angling near by. Also a view of the temple to Shaks- 
peare, erected by Garrick, at Hampton, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Garrick sitting on the portico steps, with a favorite dog in 
front, and a view of the reach of the river. 

Hayman painted Garrick, when he was starting on his 
career, with Windham, with a landscape background. 

Fuseli, when he first was in England, used to attend 
Garrick's theatre, as a good school for one learning the 
language, and there are now-,.as-we read in Fuseli's life, in 
the keeping of the Countess of Guildford, two drawings, 
which he presented to the late Alderman Cadell ; one being 
Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard in Macbeth, at the time he 
says— '-" I have done the deed ;" and the other of the 
same in Richard III., when he makes love to Queen Anne; 
and it is added; " although they have the faults of most of 
his early productions, yet they are drawn with characteristic 
truth and spirit." 

Cradock, in his Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs, says, 
"The strongest likenesses of Garrick are best preserved by 
Sir George Beaumont, who was intimately acquainted with 
him; the two drawings of Garrick in Richard and Abel 
Drugger, are superior in point of resemblance to either of 
the celebrated pictures, from which they (the pictures) 
are chiefly taken. 

Abont ltll, a full-length of Garrick was painted (by 



whom not known to me) by order of the king of Denmark, 
to be hung in the royal palace at Copenhagen. 

While Garrick was in B,ome he formed an acquaintance 
with the Rev. Sir Richard Kaye, dean of Lincoln, and sat 
to Pomveo Bottom, for a portrait, which he presented to 
his clerical friend. It has been called the best likeness 
extant, representing him in a pleasing attitude, with a 
lively animation of countenance, holding up the covers of 
the Terence Vatican, having the book open at the delinea/ 
tion of the masks. He is clothed in a suit of murrey- 
colored velvet. 

NoUekem was at his studies in Rome at the same time, - 
and Garrick sat to him for a bust; but I cannot say cer- 
tainly, that it is the one referred to by Garrick, in writing " •' 
to a friend in 1168, — " Lord Spencer has got the bust: X- 
could not wish it in more agreeable hands; and were it- 
mine, I should have with pleasure given it np to Lord and' 
Lady Spencer. I am greatly honored that they think my' 
head worth the having." 

A bust was taken by U. Nost, in terra cotta, and was 
copied in a medal, which was presented to Garrick by the 
actors of the Theatre Royal, as a memorial of their grati- 
tude for forming the Theatrical Fund. In the cathedral 
at Lichfield, near the monument of his friend through life, 
Dr. Johnson, is another to himself, supporting a bust, after 
the designs of the same artists — Wyatt, the architect, and 
Westmacott, the sculptor. 

The traveller is most familiar with that effigy of Garrick- 
in the Poet's Corner, at Westminster Abbey, which drew • 
out Filia's warm animadversions in one of his essays oh 
Shakspeare's tragedies. It was erected in 1-79?, and ; 
moulded by Webber, from designs by Stothard, as we are' 
informed in Bray's life of that painter. Garrick, you/ ■ 

remember, holds aside a curtain, and thus unveils a medal- 
lion of Shakspeare — as his acting did his beauties. 

The following passage occurs in a letter that Southe/ 
wrote to his wife, dated Doncaster, Oct. 1830, and forms' 
the nucleus of a queer chapter in The Doctor : " As wg 
were on this walk, the people inside a shaving shop 1 induced' 
us to stop a minute, and a portrait over the fire-place in- 
duced us further to ask leave to walk in and look at it. If 
was an unfinished picture, and would probably have been a? 
good One, had it been completed. Upon our inquiring - 
whose it was, the barber said it had been in his possession: 
many years before: he knew some friend had given it to 
him, because he saw his shop was the proper place for it« 
the gentleman looking, by his dress, as if he was just ready 
to be shaved, with an apron under his chin. One day, 
however, the portrait had attracted a passing stranger's: 
notice; and he recognized it — as I did, upon learning 
this— as a portrait of Garrick. This odd story will do 
well to relate in its proper place." The editor of Sonthey's 
letters gives no elucidation of the matter, and its Unfinished 
state calls to my mind the stories related of Garrick's'teas-- 
ing the artists, who bored him with requests- for sittings; 
and suggests the chance of the portrait in question being tie 
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work of some baffled painter. This is a type of these 
anecdotes. When Gainsborough first came to London, 
Garrick and Foote called upon him, to have their portraits 
taken. The artist took them in turns, and went to work; 
bnt it seemed to him that his sitter never had the same coun- 
tenance two consecutive minutes. At last he flnng down 
his brushes in complete despair. The two friends left in all 
soberness, and Gainsborough watched them down stairs, 
only to exclaim, as they left the door, " Rot those two fel- 
lows I I begin to believe them two rogues. As to that 
little fellow (Garrick) he has everybody's face but his own." 
At last he fully persuaded himself they must be " London 
rogues I" 

There are some curious stories told of that wonderful 
power by which Garrick could even deceive his friends, as 
regards his identity. Scott relates one, he heard of, how 
even his wife did not know him, until her spaniel manifest- 
ed symptoms of recognition. This trick upon portrait- 
painters is rather a common joke, however. Take, as a 
case in point, an anecdote told of the boyhood of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence", who used to accompany his father to 
the green-room, and amuse the actors by sketching their 
likenesses. He was trying one day on Edwin, the actor 
(whom Charles Lamb likens Munden to), who commenced 
the sitting with a sober and rather serious aspect, which 
he suffered the yonng artist to take in outline, till he came 
to the eyes, when he began gradually to extend and change 
it; raising his brows, compressing hi3 lips, and widening his 
month, till his face wore the expression of brightness and 
gaiety. Tom started in wonder, and thought his own eyes 
at fault, and took another paper; but was again foiled, 
until -at last he dropped pencil and hand, and looked in 
mute wonder, which Edwin at length relieved by a burst of 
merriment. 

Northcote related to Hazlitt quite a different experience 
with Kemble, who was sitting to him as Richard III., and 
who gave him no assistance whatever to the expression he 
wished to give, but remained quite immovable, as if sitting 
for an ordinary portrait. Boaden remarked therefrom, 
" This was his way. Kemble never put himself to any 
exertion, except in his profession." Another apposite 
anecdote is told of Garrick and West. When that cele- 
brated painter was about to paint his Death of Wolfe, he 
received a call from the actor, who thought to give him 
some assistance by throwing himself on the floor, and com- 
mencing to die. He was soon interrupted. " My dear 
Mr. Garrick, I am fully sensible of yonr kind intentions; 
but so far from the assistance you offer being likely to 
serve me, it would do me the greatest injury." " Eh ! eh I 
how, how 1" asked the hero, regaining his legs. " Why, 
my dear sir, were it to be known, when I exhibited my 
picture, that yon had done all this for me, whatever merit 
it might possess would be attributed to you." I find the 
preceding anecdote in Dibdin's Reminiscences. Mrs. Yates, 
the actress, told Sir Joshua, " I always endeavor to keep 
the same expression and countenance when I sit to you. 



sir; and therefore I generally direct my thoughts to one 
and the same subject." 

My epistolary notes have lengthened beyond my pre- 
conception; but I cannot close them without reminding 
you that Garrick did something further for Art, when he 
ordered that statue of Shakspeare by Roubillac, which stands 
at present in the halls of the British Museum, to whom 
its owner bequeathed it. I shonld like to see a worthier, 
and less theatric representation of Shakspeare; but yet 
this is by no means despicable. It cost Garrick, I think,, 
five hundred guineas, and was designed for his temple to 
Shakspeare in his grounds at Hampton. The one he pre- 
sented to Stratford, and is at present upon its Town-hall, 
is, if I remember rightly, nearly a duplicate. Garrick's 
gallery, which was sold at his widow's death, numbered 
some 250 pictures, among others, a Del Sarto (a Madonna 
and Child with attendant angels), presented to him at 
Rome, by Lord Baltimore. It cost Lord B. £500, and 
brought JE261 15s. at Garrick's sale. The taste that 
Garrick displayed in the grounds of his country villa, par- 
ticularly I believe in the advantageous disposition of some 
paths over a flat, was evidence that his eye was well 
drilled in effects of nature in landscape as in man. 



Tub love for the beautiful is also one mark of the gentleman. 
Not the beauty that can be found in the material world alone, 
bnt in the moral and intellectual — which depends upon order, 
proportion, and harmony. This love of the beautiful enters 

into music and poetry, distinguishing the gentleman from the 
common man in his pretensions of these inner and most real 
relations. The beauty that he finds in these sources is akin to 
that of the enthusiasts among scientific men, who see beauties 
in their works not discovered by the common eye. This love 
for the beautiful is in a measure identical with good taste: 
Taste is the satisfaction derived from those things which are 
congruous with our moral nature ; perfect taste is the greatest 
satisfaction with those things that are congruous with onr 
moral nature in its purity. "Want of taste is a want of sym- 
pathy with these, and bad taste is the finding satisfaction with 
other things. The gentleman then is a man of taste — loving 
nature as the perfection of art — which is the art of God. He 
has a love for the fine arts, as they are the highest skill of 
human ingenuity in arranging harmoniously, in proper order, 
and with due proportion, those things which it desires to fashion. 
—;Dr, Vinton. 

SONG. 
I saw, where the skies were soft and blue, 

A lake in their clear light dancing, 
In the sweet south wind it sparkled and flew, 

Like a sea of silver glancing. 
With a flash of foam, and a dash of spray, 

It kept the air awake, love. 
And so, through all its sunny day, 

May yonr life be like that lake, love 1 

I saw that lake when the sun was set, 

And a night of stars was glowing; 
But it wore the same glad beauty yet, 

Though no sweet south wind was blowing. 
Not a wave but shone in that lovely light, 

Not a bubble but laughed outright, love 1 
May your darkest hour ne'er be less bright 

Than that lake, that .lake at night, love ! 0. 8. E. 



